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Critical Study of a Pascal Forthuny Séance 


BY DR. FRANCOIS MOUTIER 


[EprrortaL Note: In our issuc for last November, we published 
an article by the late Charles ”*chet on Pascal Forthuny which 
gave several examples of thi. ‘ive’s striking work. A supple- 
mentary article by Dr. Franco.. Joutier has been published by the 
“Revue Métapsychique” which we translate herewith. | 


Not all of those interested in psychical phenomena bring 
the same spirit to the criticism of the submitted documents. 
Some, convinced in advance of the truth of the information 
offered by sensitives of Pascal Forthuny’s calibre, hold 
that such clairvoyants cannot err; others, imbued with an 
exaggerated scepticism, consider that most of the facts 
given are wrong, and that the rare correct items are merely 
the expected proportion of lucky coincidences. In sitting 
with clairvoyants or reading records of their work, it is 
necessary to be on guard against both a blind confidence 
or an equally blind negative attitude. 

For the present writer, everything depends on the results 
which are habitually obtained with the mediums concerned. 
If these are in general remarkable, the chances are that 
truth predominates in the material produced on any given 
occasion. But, admittedly, it often seems in hearing them 
that their pronouncements are incorrect. This is particu- 
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larly flagrant in public séances, where one hears the persons 
addressed by the medium assert that they know nothing 
about the details or challenge the truth of the facts pre- 
sented for their opinion. 


Should one infer from these negative responses that the 
medium has been wrong? By no means. In some cases, 
indeed, the sitter has an obvious interest in denying what 
is said to him. Personal interest outweighs scientific 
interest, and the medium—often indiscreet, it must be 
admitted—finds himself charged with inaccuracy when the 
fact is quite otherwise. In other cases the sitter acts in 
good faith. He has forgotten, or he does not know. 
Lapses of memory are frequent here, and all those who go 
to public séances know that the sitter often recognizes, 
after some time has passed, the accuracy of the material 
given to him. 

Very often the trouble is neither lack of the requisite 
good faith, nor a failure of memory, but simple ignorance 
of the events to which the medium has been able to refer. 
This is particularly true when the sensitive’s material 
consists of geographical matters or historical facts. The 
verification of these can present very great difficulties, 
demanding arduous research. It is necessary, indeed, to 
make a real effort, and to devote to these difficult and 
often apparently futile researches hours and even days of 
hard work. 

The writer wished, nevertheless, to undertake the task of 
verifying, in a particularly typical case, the quality of the 
utterances made by M. Pascal Forthuny in a public séance. 
For this purpose are presented M. Forthuny’s statements 
and the sitter’s responses. Comments will be interpolated 
whenever they become necessary. 


Séance of November 27, 1934 (At the Institut Métapsychique) 


M. Forthuny (stopping in front of a woman): Here, some 
letters from Russia. 


Mme L.: I am learning Russian. 
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M. F.: You are learning Russian. I am going to say that 
here is something about books, not in Russian, but translated. 
There have been enough of these books, altogether, to create some 
disorder, and you have begun to classify them according to authors. 

Mme L.: Yesterday I did arrange all my Russian books and 
notebooks, as a matter of fact. 

M. F.: I’m looking at you a great deal, but I have to. I’m 
not bothering you by looking at you so much, am I? I’m search- 
ing for something I don’t find. The initial V. You might say 
that I’ve come up and want to speak to you about a person who 
doesn’t know Russian, but who comes to see you and is old enough 
to—it’s hard to put it—to have known Lucien Descaves—he or 
the person of whom I’m speaking—and he knew Turgeniev in Paris. 
You don’t have a portrait or manuscript or book that belonged 
to Turgeniev, do you? 

Mme L.: No. 


Commentary: Mme L., as she was listening to M. 
Forthuny talk to her about Russian books and the initial 
V., recognized absolutely nothing at the moment as correct. 
The next day she remembered that she had a book with a 
dedication by Monsieur V., a very well known Russian, 
and that consequently the idea of a book of Russian liter- 
ature associated with the initial V. was based on fact. 
It is absolutely impossible for personal reasons to verify 
whether Monsieur V. knew Lucien Descaves or possesses 
any documents concerning Turgeniev. ) 


M. F.: I see a provincial woman, apparently calm, but by 
nature really very high-strung, very sensitive, very impressionable, 
whose profile might have reminded one of yours, at some period 
of her life. Here is an interesting point: This person lived in 
the neighborhood of a church. 


Mme L.: I used to live very near a church, as a matter of fact. 


(Commentary: The portrait sketched in a few lines, 


of a sensitive person, etc., was exactly that of Mme L.’s 
mother. ) 


M. F.: It was in the country; it was quiet like a village. 


(Commentary: It should be understood thoroughly that 
M. Forthuny was utterly ignorant of whom he was address- 
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ing, and could not suspect, nor had he for a moment been 
able to suspect, before the end of the séance, the town 
where Mme L. lived; Caen, in this case. The writer of 
this paper is well acquainted with Caen. He was seated 
very far from Mme L. on the day of the séance under 
consideration. Moreover, as will be shown in their proper 
place, a certain number of details communicated by M. 
Forthuny were unknown to the author. Mme L.’s house 
is at Caen, on the Place du Chateau; this square, sur- 
rounded by abandoned houses, forms quite a curious little 
island on the edge of the town’s activity. ) 


M. F.: Leaving the porch of the church, I should like to get 
my bearings with you for a few seconds. But this is odd; you 
were living near the church; nevertheless, in the part behind the 
church you saw a gate. It was like a carriage-entrance which 
opened onto the church property, where there is something an- 
nexed to the church. The initial C. I should like to go with 
you from the church porch and cross a section where there were 
ups and downs; sometimes one even went through very narrow 
parts, somewhat enclosed, giving somewhat the impression—I don’t 
say of ramparts, but still of something built up, of masonry, on 
top of which there was a terrace, a sort of terrace with a kind of 
round pepper-box turret, with a tree in the middle. 

Mme L.: Not quite. 


(Commentary: All that M. Forthuny said here is true. 
But it is a little as if one had taken the elements of a land- 
scape and had crowded them together, in an order, and 
from perspectives slightly different from the reality. The 
Church [St. Pierre-de-Caen] presents a large entrance- 
door situated at the end facing the chateau. On the other 
side, towards Mme L.’s property, one of the gates of the 
chateau opens. From the porch of the church to the 
chateau gate there is a section with “ups and downs’, 
with passages climbing between embankments that are 
almost ramparts. The square of the chateau makes a 
terrace on one side. A pepper-box turret dominates it; 
the tops of the trees may be seen over the terrace. ) 
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M. F.: It is quite deep. If you fell from the top of the 
thing you’d be killed? 
Mme L.: Yes. 


(Commentary: The square extends to the moat of the 
chateau, very deep at this point.) 


M. F.: Do you know a little bit about the history of this 
place? Do you recall, for instance, that at the foot of this airy 
terrace, about two paces away, there happened a drama that 
finished in the assizes? A woman who killed, or was killed by, 
workmen, locksrniths ? 

Mme L.: No. 


(Commentary: After lengthy research in old diaries, 
notably Dutour’s, published at Caen by Lesage [Jouan, 
Ed.], we found that on December 22, 1825, at the fish- 
market horse-block, situated about two minutes’ walk from 
the chateau, a soldier killed a woman of the streets with a 
cobbler’s knife. We can obviously only be dealing with a 
chance hit: there would scarcely be any part of the city 
where some crime or other had not been committed in the 
course of the centuries. It would be interesting, none the 
less, to know whether the murderer was a locksmith; but 
it would be necessary to wade through old archives to de- 
termine that fact, and we have not had the time to pur- 
sue it.) 


M. F.: I’m coming back on the terrace. There; I see the 
church. The initial L. 


(Commentary: This initial is that of the lady to whom 
he was speaking. ) 


M. F.: And then I get something like a bugle. Do they blow 
a bugle there? 

Mme L.: Yes. 

M. F.: But it is a building that has never been a barracks; it is 
an old chateau. 

Mme L.: A chateau, yes. 

M. F.: Someone blows a bugle. The pavement of the court has 


been completely changed; one part raised, in the interior court of 
the chateau. 
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Mme L.: I don’t understand that. 


(Commentary: The old chateau of Caen has been used 
as a barracks for many years, so it is true that the bugle 
is heard there. Forthuny made an allusion to an alteration 
of the interior court of the chateau. This alteration, 
unknown to Mme. L. and to me, was made. We found a 
lengthy description of it in Trébutien’s works on Caen 
[Trébutien, Etudes sur la ville de Caen]. To build the 
barracks it was necessary to level off the interior courts 
and this required very high embankments. This is just 


what Forthuny went on to give in detail in the following 
lines : ) 


M. F.: To go to the building below, they had to level the ground 
completely merely to make some steps leading to the terrace. This 


new barracks in some fashion did not have a way opening out on 
the terrace. 


Mme L.: No. 


M. F.: But it had one facing in the other direction, towards a 
sort of elevation—a rather irregular one, which has had some kind 
of historic importance. Wait a minute; it was something like 
hangings, important civic receptions with decorations . . . an old story. 

Mme L.: Possibly, but I don’t know about it. 


(Commentary: These few lines of Forthuny’s suggest 
very important considerations. It is true, for instance, that 
the principal gate of the barracks does not open on the 
chateau square, but on the opposite side where there is this 
irregular elevation, a grassy place crossed by the road 
leading to the drawbridge opening north towards the 
country. The historic importance of this gate, which Mme 
L. did not know, was known to me, but I only knew that 
it had played an historic rdle; I did not know that it had 
had any connection with executions. Study of Trébutien’s 
work and that of the Abbé de la Rue [L’Abbé de la Rue, 
Nouveaux essais historique sur la ville de Caen et sur 
Varrondissement, 1842] yields the following details: 

In 1417, at the historic gate called the “Field Gate’, the 
Sire de Montenay surrendered the keys of the chateau to 
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the King of England, Henry V, after the famous siege 
which saw the ruin of Caen. In turn, when the French 
were winning, in 1450, the English were forced out of the 
chateau, and immediately after their departure the Count 
of Dunois with a troop of nobles, heralds-at-arms, and 
squires carrying the king’s banners, entered the chateau 
through the northern gate of the city and placed the stand- 
ards of Charles VII over the donjon gates. 

We learn from Dufour’s diaries that in 1812 four 
workers and two women were hanged after a bloody mis- 
adventure behind the chateau at this gate.) 


M. F.: I suddenly see a kind of shield on which there is, as if 
it were for the City, as its coat-of-arms, a red ground with vertical 
bars. I don’t want to use heraldic terms. I prefer not to speak of 
“a field, gules’; but it was red, and there were merlettes at the top. 
Do you recognize the arms of the City? 

Mme L.: No. 


(Commentary: The arms of the City of Caen were, 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, “field, 
gules’”—that is, red crowned with gold. They were, and 
still are, very simple arms on which the crenellated tower 
springs from the vertical line. In 1811 the municipality of 
Caen, animated by some inexplicable ambition, wanted to 
enrich its coat of arms. Napoleon I permitted it to have, in 
addition to the above, “au chef cousu de gueule a trois 
abeilles en fasce dor’. We do not wish to be accused of 
trying to prove M. Forthuny right at all costs, but it is 
interesting to note that, seen from a distance, or through 
the haze of thought, bees and merlettes [birds without 
feet] are remarkably alike. ) 


M. F.: I return to that place where I was before. Are you 
familiar with its geography? There is a stairway which goes 
down, ’way down, and one must be careful not to fall getting down; 
and at the other end of the square there is another stairway which 
leads down to the lower city, but in the opposite direction. 


(Commentary: There are, true enough, throughout this 
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section, steep and narrow stairs that lead down to the 
lowest parts of the town or to the ramparts. ) 


M. F.: A fountain! I see a fountain! It is rather isolated. 
It has been restored—changed. Do you recognize it? 
Mme L.: I do know one, yes. 


M. F.: I see in the mass of the fountain one whole part, on the 
right side, the courses of which have been rebuilt. 


(Commentary: Near the church, on a boulevard, there 
was a monumental fountain, repaired at different times 
during recent decades. It was entirely demolished recently. ) 


M. F.: There was a fire at the corner of two streets, at an up- 
holstery shop and a tavern. At that point there is a street that 
curves. I see it clearly. It meets another street which rises quite 
sharply and is unusual in that a rather narrow street is paved on 
each side and macadamized in the middle. 


(Commentary: This description tallies exactly, point 
for point, with the intersection of the Rue des Chanoines 
and the Rue du Vaugueux, and with the Rue du Chanoines 
itself, which has a macadamized center. There were, side 
by side, at the street corner, in 1934, an upholstery shop 
and atavern. All the details about the streets are correct. 


It has not been possible to learn whether there was a fire 
here or not. ) 


M. F.: I leave the first street and follow the one that goes 
up-hill. Here, too, there is a long square which has an uneven 
shape; there are some houses here that are to be torn down to 
improve the shape of the square. 


(Commentary: It was not a matter of tearing down a 
block of houses, but an old church—Old St. Gilles—which 
has not been done. ) 

* * * 

It can be seen from these annotations on the Forthuny 
communication how rich his documentation is, since it sur- 
passes the knowledge possessed, at least consciously, by 
those present at the séance. One should note the com- 
plexity of research needed to verify the factual basis of 
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the information given; the difficulty of proving or dis- 
proving the correctness of certain facts will also be noticed. 
These substantial obstacles of all kinds show how cautious 
one must be in coming to unfavorable conclusions regard- 
ing a séance. It will be seen that not a single detail can be 
overlooked ; if one could and would submit every communi- 
cation from a medium to this kind of examination, the 
value of the facts given by clairvoyants would probably 
be generally heightened rather than lessened. 

The author’s intention was, at all events, to show, by 
presenting an example, the curious and profitable path one 
must take in order to give the communications of those 
endowed with clairvoyance their full value and to draw 
from them the most complete scientific profit. 











Experiments in Evoking Images 
BY MEADE LAYNE, M.A. 


The purpose of the present paper is to set down, in as 
impersonal a manner as possible, certain facts connected 
with what is known as “meditation without argumenta- 
tion’ —or, more popularly, as “entering the silence”. Data 
of this sort are not lacking, but it is nearly always vitiated 
by some bias of the observer. The experimenter usually 
has some religious or mystical point of view, and interprets 
his experiences in accordance with it. There is a real lack 
of “cold-blooded” reporting of such experiments, while on 
the other hand the data involved possess a genuine psycho- 
logical interest. 

There are various methods, familiar to most readers, 
for securing the required mental control. The one most 
practicable in my own case consisted merely in first concen- 
trating the attention on a monotonous and repetitive sound, 
such as the ticking of a watch. After five or ten minutes 
of this, the sound was muffled and an attempt made to 
hold the mind entirely free from images and thought se- 
quences. In this condition, the images of the unconscious 
appear freely. The phenomenon is of course familiar to 
most of us, especially at the borders of sleep. But it 
should be emphasized that for purposes of observation the 
mind must be not only “blank” to ordinary thinking, but 
also especially alert and watchful. The slightest drowsi- 
ness defeats the purpose entirely. 

Interest in images arising under such conditions inheres 
(1) in the symbolism, and its apparent future as well as 
back-reference; (2) In the comparison of the meditation- 
images with dreams, which they resemble in some respects, 
but differ from greatly in other ways; (3) In the mixed 
origin of the images, and the impossibility of finding any 
association or pattern-relation for many of them; (4) In 
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the illusion of objectivity, or rather the almost total dis- 
appearance of any sense of distinction between subjective 
and objective forms; (5) In color effects, perspective and 
other details; (6) In the sense of what may be called 
mental structure, as of overlying zones of consciousness 
perceptible at the same moment. There are also (7) 
various phenomena such as the appearance of white vapors, 
sounds and lights, presumably of a “subjective” order. 
In this connection the fact should be emphasized (since 
it is too seldom noted explicitly) that the observation of 
unconscious or subconscious images is itself a kind of 
clairvoyance, and is the first step in the development of 
that power. Since clairvoyance, along with telepathy and 
other forms of extra-sensory perception, is now by way 
of being definitely recognized as a fundamental datum 
of science, the term can presumably be used without 
awakening prejudice. 

It should also be stated frankly that many experiences, 
in experiments of this sort, are related to the basic con- 
cepts of spiritism—that is, are susceptible of interpretation 
from that point of view. The present purpose, however, 
is almost wholly descriptive, without reference either to 
spiritistic ideas or special psychological theories. It is also 
necessary to refer at times to emotional effects, since these 
are mental facts as much as a flow of color or a configura- 
tion of images. All observations here noted were made in 
complete darkness, usually with the eyes open; their pre- 
requisite is wakefulness and alertness, and there is no 
reason to believe that any of them are, or border upon, 
sleep-dreams. The images described are examples taken 
at random from an immense number, and are for the most 
part commonplace enough; the writer is not unaware of the 
conventional interpretations, Freudian and otherwise, which 
the reader may apply to them, but as a rule these seem to 
him unsatisfactory. 

Examples, passim, of images observed with eyes open, 
complete darkness, mind as nearly “blank” as possible. In 
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some instances the meaning of the images comes into con- 
sciousness along with them, without reflective effort; if it 
does not, the meaning is usually undiscoverable. The 
term “No reference” means that the image has no discov- 
erable relation to anything in present consciousness or 
memory of the experimenter: 

1. A cottage surrounded by a picket fence; a road and 
side-path running past this fence. An old man in ragged 
clothing with a pack on his back walking down this path. 
House and fence are white. Momentary, but clear. No 
reference. 

(With regard to color, there is often a curious sense of 
merely knowing that an object has a certain color, without 
seeming to see the color itself. But in later experiments 
color is often seen in a sense analogous to ordinary percep- 
tion. No action motion: the man is as if photographed in 
act of walking. ) 

2. An old stone-paved walk between brown stone walls, 
suggesting a scene in Mexico or Spain. Old houses and 
ruins on the left, on a hill-slope. No reference. 

3. A strait of the sea between rocky shores, winding 
toward the east; open sea beyond. I seem to be on a ship 
entering this strait. On the coast is an old stone city, 
clearly visible but in a blue-black light (if the expression 
is intelligible—there is no other way to describe it) and 
very beautiful. No reference. 

4. A rake lying across a path, from which leaves and 
sticks have been partially raked away; a large boulder in 
the background. Probable reference to personal difficul- 
ties partly cleared up—the means to solve them is at hand 
but temporarily neglected. 

5. A bird falls flat on a path and turns over on its 
back (idea that bird is dying); then a ghostly bird, its 
duplicate, emerges quickly from the dead bird and flies 
away. Reference to personal problems comes with the 
image. No color. Sense of motion. 

6. An empty schoolroom; all seats unoccupied except 
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one. In this seat is a large Newfoundland dog, which 
turns its head and looks at me with an air of canine friend- 
liness. Probable reference to concern over a young man 
entering college. 

7. Acclear vision of the experimenter himself as stand- 
ing erect and holding out a drinking glass. A hand and 
arm appear, and the hand pours a liquid into the glass; in 
the bottom of this draught are black and unpleasant look- 
ing dregs. Probable reference to concern over outcome 
of a present difficulty. 

8. A wooded valley with stream flowing through it; 
overhead, an airplane falling out of control; a flight of 
planes toward the west, high up. No reference. 

The elements of all such images are of course drawn 
from experience; that is, the experimenter has seen ships 
and rakes and ruined houses and dogs. Now and then 
there are images which clearly are in their entirety no 
more than latent memories, promptly identified with some 
past scene or event. But most of the combinations are 
new. There is no discoverable relationship to account for 
the sequence of the images—either in the images, or (in 
the case of obvious symbols) of the things symbolized. 
These images flash up into consciousness without warning 
and without apparent relation to that which has preceded 
them. Out of four images, A, B, C, D, in time sequence, 
A may be an obvious symbol with either past or future 
reference, B a visualization of a well-remembered event, 
C an unknown scene without discoverable meaning, D 
again symbolic. It is impossible of course to deny flatly 
that symbolism exists in all the images, even in memory 
scenes, or that there is some obscure association at work; 
one can only insist that such relations are not accessible 
by introspection. The facts deserve more analysis, but 
at present I wish to mention several examples of scenes 
of remarkable beauty. The scene numbered 3 above is an 
instance of this sort; others are: 

1. While sitting in complete darkness I suddenly have 
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the idea, which comes partly as a visual glimpse and partly 
as an intuitive sense, that some one pulls aside a heavy 
curtain hanging before me and a little to my left (there is 
no curtain in the room, however). Looking up quickly, 
I see very clearly a squarish patch of night sky thickly 
strewn with stars. This appearance lasts for three or four 
seconds, and the brilliant display of stars gives a feeling 
of intense pleasure. The “illusion of objectivity” (if we 
must call it that) is perfect; there is no feeling of observing 
a mental image only. 

2. The image of an immense scroll, partly unrolled; 
the open portion seems to be about two feet in breadth by 
some four or five in length. This scroll is covered with 
writing in luminous script of great beauty. In front of 
it, between my eyes and the scroll, floats a whitish and 
semi-luminous mist, and this prevents my reading the script, 
or even identifying the language. Meanwhile an indistinct 
voice makes a comment, of which I seem to grasp the 
general sense, without hearing a single word clearly. The 
remarkable beauty of the scroll and of the luminous vapors 
makes the vision a memorable one. 

3. An immense castle which I seem to view from a 
distance of perhaps a half-mile. This castle is on an 
eminence, and towers upward to great height, so that its 
turrets touch the cloud-strata far overhead. It is partially 
illuminated, and fires sparkle on the summits of its towers. 
The effect of this is awe and wonder; the mind seems to 
climb upward with the towers and to widen and expand 
in consciousness. The conscious association is with illumi- 
nated tower-like buildings I have seen, but these have been 
aggrandized into an appearance of remarkable beauty. 
These, and similar experiences such as I shall suggest later, 
convey so extraordinary a pleasure that they are in them- 
selves sufficient inducement for experiments of this type. 

Concentration on a remote and luminous image—in place 
of trying for “blankness” of mind—as on the image of a 
star, produces a curious effect. The star will often shine 
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out through the darkness of the closed room, quite as dis- 
tinctly and brilliantly as under normal observation; at the 
same time there is a weird sense of detachment from the 
body and of floating in space. 

As a matter of procedure, the experimenter should take 
care to observe the subjective images as closely as possible, 
holding each one in turn until it vanishes of itself. By 
practice of this sort one can observe more and more details, 
and maintain the images longer in position. This is a 
procedure followed by spiritualists in their unfoldment 
classes, and it is undoubtedly effective in developing a form 
of clairvoyance. We must remember that experience is of 
different types and enters consciousness in various ways— 
by one particular sense, by several senses at a time, and 
also in an extra-sensory manner via the unconscious. In 
the latter case the objective world may come into conscious- 
ness as a veridical image, but this is difficult to distinguish 
from mere memory images, synthetic inventions of the 
unconscious activity, symbols and so on. This is obviously 
one source of errors and confusions of all sorts in the 
practice of clairvoyance. And it is interesting to note that 
the effect of objectivity increases as one gains power to 
hold and study the mental images. The eyes are focussed 
in observing them, and if they are in movement the eyes 
follow them exactly as in ordinary observation, so far 
as one’s sense of eye-movement can be trusted. We are 
reminded of common phenomena of the séance room, where 
lights, forms and sounds are often visible to one or two 
persons only: on this account investigators regard them as 
of no importance. But this may well arise only from the 
degree of individual sensitiveness. And when, as some- 
times happens, two or three clairvoyants will describe a 
spirit form in the same way and at the same spot, the fact 
—if suggestion can be eliminated—points to some kind of 
independently existing cause; just as the testimony of two 
or more witnesses to the exisveloe of achair or table points 
to its independent being also, of some nature. All these 
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problems are familiar, but it is perhaps worth while to 
repeat that only by arbitrary definition of the terms is one 
justified in describing a clairvoyant perception in every 
case as “unreal”, “subjective” and illusory. And images 
perceived “in the silence” have reality on their own level 
of experience, and quite possibly as existents in their own 
right. In the metaphysics of the East, a thought-form 
has temporal and spatial being and is endowed with its own 
life-like energy. But this takes one much too far afield. 

A fact of no small interest and importance is this; that 
it becomes possible, in time, to put questions to this extra- 
conscious souce and receive answers from it. These are 
sometimes highly instructive, sometimes whimsical or ironi- 
cal. When I ask, in so many words, how to handle certain 
literary material which has been puzzling me, the reply is in 
the form of an image, first of a rotating disk, then of a 
round potter’s table with the wheel, then of a disk of 
clay being turned and fashioned, and of hands at work 
shaping it. The accompanying idea arises along with it 
—turn your subject around and around, and do it yourself 
instead of asking. Another question, as to the source of all 
unconscious ideas, is answered by a clear vision of a dig- 
nified and grave-faced individual shaking his head slowly. 
It is well to take note always of the first interpretation 
which comes to the mind; it is usually more plausible thar 
those discovered by analysis. How far one can go with 
question and answer is an unsolved problem, and possibly 
of great importance. There are a half-score of contempo- 
rary writers who urge upon us the necessity of “listening 
to the mind” in the solving of difficulties, and as many 
more forms of religious belief or of mental therapeutics 
which depend in one way or another on communication 
with the unconscious. From the psychological standpoint 
there is much interesting material which is quite inaccessible 
except through introspection of this type, but which should 
not be disregarded on that account. The experiments lead 
directly into clairvoyance, and it is only by this means that 
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the phenomenon can be conveniently studied at first hand. 

In addition to the aesthetic value of some of the images, 
there are further experiences of a pleasurable type, of more 
emotional tension; one is a little reluctant to intrude such 
matters, yet they are as factual as any other. There is 
an experience which consists at first in the consciousness 
of a light, seemingly remote; if the attention be held on it, 
it presently seems to inundate the entire consciousness. 
The effect of this is a sudden sense of extraordinary well- 
being and power and refreshment; though it last no more 
than part of a second, the experience is never forgotten. 
Another effect, perhaps less “mystical” in description but 
of subtle implications, can best be described by illustration. 
While sitting in the darkness I am suddenly aware—not 
of the appearance—but of the disappearance of a huge 
golden dome or bowl-shaped object which I had been con- 
templating with rapt interest without being aware of myself 
as observer. Contradictory as it seems in statement, I 
was nevertheless acutely aware of the object and delighted 
with its strange beauty ; as soon however as the I-conscious- 
ness appeared—as soon as I said to myself, “what a re- 
markable object this is which I am looking at’”—there was 
the usual snap-back into normal consciousness and the 
dome vanished. Now this self-estrangement, this seeming 
diminution and loss of self-consciousness, is in fact no loss 
at all, but rather a remarkable sense of exaltation, of ex- 
pansion and strange pleasure. It seems to point toward 
a possible state of consciousness which is a kind of greater 
self, in which, nevertheless, the lesser self is not truly lost, 
but aggrandized. 

The bearing of this type of experience on various re- 
ligious, philosophical and mystical concepts is obvious; it 
makes intelligible, too, the groping for language and figura- 
tive expressions of those who have tried to explain such 
states. It may remove the matter a little from the domain 
of mysticism to point out that this self-estrangement, trans- 
fer and identification of observer with the object, is familiar 
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to everyone in principle. It occurs in some degree when- 
ever the subject is “rapt in attention”, “carried out of 
himself”, “lost to the world” in some all-absorbing event. 
If one sees, for example, an impending accident, the atten- 
tion flows out to the situation, the event and possible victim; 
The whole consciousness of the watcher is “there” so to 
speak; the body itself responds with a complex of nervous 
and muscular and chemical changes, and all sense of per- 
sonal identity is for the moment lost. So too with complete 
absorption in music, a work of art of any sort, a problem, 
a story. This psychic identification is usually involuntary 
—but there is no sense of diminution and loss of con- 
sciousness, but rather the contrary. Psychologically this 
seems identical with the so-called mystical experience. Its 
significance, it seems to me, has not been properly considered 
by psychologists. 

A further phenomenon of some interest is that of the 
white vapors. I am not unaware of the physiological ex- 
planation of part of these appearances—nor of the fact 
that this explanation leaves a good deal to be desired. 
These whitish appearances are seen at first on the edge of 
the visual field (they are quite distinct from the well- 
known grayness of the dark); they often roll in by suc- 
cessive waves toward the center of the field, or seem to 
descend from overhead. They may come from one side 
only, or from both. Later, they tend to remain stationary 
in front of one, and take on a globe or disk shape, brightest 
in the center, with nebulous boundaries. They can be 
seen about equally well with eyes either open or closed. In 
the case of clairvoyants who develop their powers bv 
spiritistic methods, these clouds often seem to develop 
human-like shapes, so that the phenomenon is regarded as 
one of etherealization. 

Psychologists are usually unwilling to study such phe- 
nomena at first hand, by personal experience, on the some- 
what dubious ground that they lose the necessary objec- 
tivity of judgment, and even that the practice is dangerous 
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to mental balance. The present writer has always felt 
that the psychologist whose mentality was too delicately 
balanced for personal experiments of this type is much too 
highly organized for psychology or any other useful pur- 
suit. And the methods used by spiritualists in their un- 
foldment classes (taking these at their best) is well worth 
study. There is no doubt at all (in my own mind, after 
many years of observation) that a large percentage of 
sitters develop extra-sensory perception, along with various 
forms of physical phenomena—and also that it is mere 
nonsense to suppose the results are those of hallucination 
and nervous disorders. 

Results obtained by sitting “in the silence” of course 
vary widely with the individual. It is not wise to attempt 
such experiments unless one has reasonably good health 
and a fair degree of mental and nervous control. Occa- 
sionally one may be visited by sights which are far from 
agreeable, not only of human suffering and peril, but of 
existents corresponding to the “elementals” of the occult- 
ists. Very little attempt has been made to describe these 
latter in print, for reasons obvious to those who have seen 
them. For our present purpose a single sketchy account 
of one of the least disagreeable of the species must suffice. 
This singular and wholly disgusting appearance resembled 
a large inflated bladder, some three or four feet in length, 
semi-transparent, and filled with writhing wormlike intes- 
tines ; it possessed short rear legs with toes ending in claws, 
the toes partly joined by a membrane. The head was about 
the size of a large apple, with short ear-like projections, 
and the whole image was dark red and blackish in color. 
This exceedingly unpleasant visitor appeared in the corner 
of the room (seemingly), standing erect on its hind legs; 
it then rose slowly and disappeared through the ceiling. 
With whatever incredulity it be received, such an experi- 
ence is not different psychologically or logically from any 
other unconscious or clairvoyant imagery. It has often 
been suggested that appearances of this type account for 
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some of the terrors of delirium, and especially of acute 
alcoholism; if so there may well be an area of existence, 
or of psychic experience, which is, so to speak, populated 
by these monstrosities, and which is penetrated by an ob- 
server under definite psychological conditions. The prob- 
lem, like most in this field, remains unexplored by psy- 
chology. 

The principal difficulty in all subjective observation is 
of course that of mental control; everything depends on it. 
And the final purpose of all psychic disciplines is to slow 
down the mental activity, while retaining the power of alert 
observation. The effort toward control, and the practice of 
“entering the silence” even if regarded as a relaxation 
period only, is wholly salutary if done in the proper manner. 
It is also the approach to a great number of introspective 
data of extreme importance, accessible in no other manner. 
The psychologists, in whose territory this material properly 


falls, have so defined their own subject matter as to exclude 
most of it, though such exclusion is arbitrary and un- 
profitable. 





A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 


Research Officer, International Institute for Psychical Research 


London, August 
NO SPIRITUALIST BROADCAST SERVICE 


The British Broadcasting Company has finally refused the request 
of the Spiritualist National Union to include a spiritualistic service 
in their Sunday broadcasts. It pointed out that the guiding prin- 
ciple of the B.B.C.’s Central Religious Advisory Committee in the 
examination of a request for an evening service is that the teaching 
of the applying body should be such “as can be said to be in the 
main stream of the Christian tradition”. The reason why the 
B.B.C. finds Spiritualism outside the main stream of Christian tra- 
dition is that in the hymn-books of the Spiritualistic National Union 
the name of Christ “hardly (if ever) occurs .. . that it has been 
deliberately excised (where it occurs in the originals) from those 
hymns .. . which are obviously founded upon hymns in well-known 
collections, something else being substituted for it”. 

Following this refusal, a plea for the rights of spiritualists was 
made in the House of Commons on July 1 by Mr. Marklew. He 
proudly described himself as a Spiritualist and stated in a moving 
address: “I owe everything I have, everything I am and all the 
hopes that I entertain so far as the future is concerned to Spiri- 
tualism. I make that confession without apology, only asking those 
who may not share in the experience I have been fortunate—I nearly 
said blessed—in being in a position to have for myself, that they 
should at least hesitate before condemning Spiritualism and con- 
sider whether it is wise to make their own inexperience the measure 
of the experience of others.” He further stated that “we have 
no more right—less, if any—to repress a man in the effort to give 
expression to his religious convictions than we have the right to 
repress him when he desires to give expression to his political 
opinion”. He dealt with the reasons of the B.B.C.’s refusal and 
demanded to know what the broad stream of Christian tradition is. 
“Is any Honorable Member prepared to tell me just how broad or 
how narrow that stream is? Is anybody prepared to deny me when 
I make the suggestion that the broad stream of Christian tradition 
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has innumerable tributaries, some of them disregarded, some of them 
despised, but that if it were not for those innumerable tributaries 
contributing to the making of the broad stream of Christian tradi- 
tion, there would be no broad stream?” 

It was the first time that a strong, impassioned plea has been 
made on behalf of Spiritualism in the House of Commons. Though 
the B.B.C.’s refusal stands unaltered, this open championship of 
the cause of Spiritualism in the British Parliament is a matter of 
rejoicing for British Spiritualists. 


SIR ERNEST BENNETT ON HAUNTED HOUSES 


Between January and March, 1934, a series of talks were broad- 
cast by the B.B.C. under the title “Inquiry into the Unknown”. 
Sir Ernest Bennett, Assistant Postmaster-General, spoke on 
“Haunted Houses and Ghosts”. He invited contemporary testi- 
monies of spontaneous ghostly experiences. As he has now told, ina 
lecture on July 8, given before the Society for Psychical Research, 
he received between 1200 and 1300 letters. The material has been 
carefully examined and the result is a considerable number of cases 
that can be called excellent. He mentioned one which recalls Miss 
Anne Moberley’s and Dr. Eleanor Jourdain’s book, An Adventure, 
in which they tell their experience of seeing the grounds of Ver- 
sailles, in 1901 and 1902, as they had been in 1789. The case re- 
peated by Sir Ernest was that of two ladies who saw, in the course 
of a country walk near a village where they were staying, a re- 
markable Tudor House. They inquired on their return whose 
house it was, and were met with blank faces. There had been no 
house at the spot within living memory. They went again and 
found that the house had disappeared. 

During the discussion I suggested that it might be well worth 
the trouble to take one of the ladies to the spot and expose several 
photographic plates on the approximate point where the house was 
perceived, at the same hour of the day and possibly in the same 
conditions of visibility. If the perception was due to a reflection 
from some unknown source, it should be possible to get photogra- 
phic indications of its reality. There have been photographs of the 
Fata Morgana, as seen in the Hungarian plains. They were highly 
curious. If we could photograph the Fata Morgana of the past we 


might find a point of departure for the investigation of such 
incredible adventures. 


I LAY A GHOST 
At this point I must tell the story of an extraordinary personal 
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adventure. I heard of a ghost that disturbed the peace of a thir- 
teenth-century house near Guildford. I secured an invitation and 
spent some unforgettable hours in the company of my charming 
host and hostess: Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Kelly, the present owners 
of Ash Manor House. They gave me written testimonies of their 
experiences, and I could not but admire the grit and courage with 
which they faced the terror of the unknown. They did not know 
that the house was haunted when they bought it two years ago. The 
first indication that all was not well was a series of terrific knocks 
on Mr. Kelly’s bedroom door. This continued for three nights. 

The third night Mr. Kelly stayed up and waited. He left the door 
of his bedroom open. At three o’clock in the morning there was a 
bang and a figure dressed in a greenish mouldy smock, with baleful 
eyes and half-open, idiotic, dribbling mouth stood there facing him. 
The figure was so solid that Mr. Kelly took him for a tramp who 
had broken into the house. He challenged him and, receiving no 
reply, went for him with his fist. His fist went right through the 
man and he crashed full length to the floor. Overcome with terror, 
he ran along the corridor into his wife’s bedroom and fell there in 
a dead faint. Mrs. Kelly, not knowing what had happened and 
being unable to bring her husband to, ran to the servant’s bedroom 
to get the key to the wine-cellar and fetch some brandy. The ser- 
vant’s bedroom opens from a landing near her husband’s room. As 
she came out in the dark, looking down to find a raised step, she 
saw a pair of leggings near the lintel of her husband’s bedroom. 
Raising her eyes, she saw a small, dreadful man. She, too, mis- 
took him for an intruder, challenged him and, receiving no answer, 
hit at him in fear and desperation. Her fist, too, went right through 
the figure and she cut her hand badly on the lintel of the door. 
Panic-stricken, she turned and raced down the stairs. When her 
husband regained consciousness, they found that their descriptions 
tallied; they discovered another curious fact: the landing was in 
pitch darkness, yet both of them saw the ghost as vividly, with 
every detail of his countenance and dress, as one could in daylight. 

On another occasion, heavy footsteps resounded in the corridor. 
The door of Mrs. Kelly’s bedroom, which was bolted from inside, 
slowly opened and footsteps, belonging to no visible man, crossed 
the floor, mounted an invisible ladder to a trap-door—which opened 
and shut with a bang—and continued in the attic, which runs all along 
the house. The footsteps were heard by Mrs. Kelly, her 16-year old 
daughter Patricia, and a mongrel dog which, hair bristling, followed 
with terrified eyes the invisible man, looking higher and higher as 
the clumping of the footsteps ascended the ladder to the attic. There 
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is a carpet in the room which the ghost crossed; however, this did 
not muffle the sound of his heavy steps. 

I was also told by Mrs. Kelly that on one occasion the ghost lifted 
up his head and showed her that his throat was slit. Thinking about 
this at dead of night alone in the haunted bedroom waiting for the 
ghost, it struck me strange that only footsteps and knocks should be 
heard and not the death gurgle of the ghost. As if in answer to my 
thoughts, the stillness of the dark was suddenly broken by an eery 
gurgling sound. I sprang out of bed and stole on tiptoe in the di- 
rection of the sound. With pounding heart, I found myself before 
the bedroom door of my charming hostess. And there I made a 
remarkable discovery. The gurgle was not a gurgle. It was a 
gargle. My hostess was washing her mouth before retiring for the 
night. 

My second night in the haunted house was less eventful. This 
time I slept and at the ghostly hour had a nightmare. Something 
shapeless and formless pounced upon me, tore me to pieces and 
devoured me alive. I was awakened by the dog in my room whining 
in his sleep. I instantly grabbed the flashlight button and took a 
photograph of the haunted spot on which my camera was focussed. 
But the spot was blank, the photograph revealed nothing. 


MRS. GARRETT AND THE GHOST 


The following afternoon Eileen Garrett and Dr. Elmer Lindsay 
arrived and we held a séance. It was replete with drama and 
suspense. Mrs. Garrett was possessed by the ghost, crippled my 
hand in a vise-like grip that gave me intense pain, threw herself on 
her knees and begged for mercy. Her face underwent an extra- 
ordinary change. She looked a ghastly sight. I called to my host 
to look. He went pale: it was the very image of the ghost. Mrs. 
Kelly in turn came and groaned: “My God!” She turned her 
face away and sobbed. 

It was the most extraordinary interview I ever had. The entity 
(after we convinced him that his slit tongue had been miraculously 
restored), was stammering in a medizval English which we had as 
much difficulty to understand as the entity in following my English 
and Dr. Lindsay’s American accents. The first word he uttered 
was ELEISON, pronouncing the second syllable with an “e” 
(which, I am told, was the medieval way). He was pleading for 
mercy. Gradually we got his story. He was Lord Henley, a parti- 
san of the last Plantagenet Pretender, a rebel against the Tudor 
House. Betrayed by Buckingham, his childhood friend, he was 
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cast into prison, tortured and maimed until he was rendered a 
wreck of humanity, and men had forgotten why he was held in jail. 
Unaware of the passing of four hundred years, he still believed 
himself a prisoner whose only passion in life was vengeance on his 
oppressors. We argued and pleaded for his tortured soul. For the 
sake of his wife and son he finally promised to give up his vengeance. 
The moment he made this promise, he cried: “Hold me, hold me, 
don’t let me go, don’t...” He slipped away and Mrs. Garrett 
came to. 

We thought that the sacrifice which he made had enabled him to 
rise, and that that was the reason for his going. Twenty-four hours 
later, to the minute, my telephone rang. Mr. Kelly was on the 
other end. The ghost had returned. It was standing in the door 
of his bedroom, making desperate efforts to speak. This it had 
never done before. The appearance was a corroboration of the 
sitting of the previous day; but it upset my host and disturbed me 
deeply. 

Mrs, Garrett agreed to lend herself to another interview with 
the ghost. It was a pathetic and very moving talk. We learned that 
the ghost came back to see us. We promised him that we would 
stand by. He did not know that we do not live in the house. He 
was not yet free. His jailer (apparently another ghost) kept on 
calling him back. A glimmer of light had entered his agonized 
soul, but he wondered if he could trust us and those strange fellows, 
not of his race (Uvani and Abdul Latif), who offered him their 
services. He thought we sought him out because of his rank and 
wished for a reward. He could not quite believe that he was dead, 
and he wept silent tears when I told him that exactly four hundred 
years had gone by since the date of his marriage, which he revealed 
us, 1536. Finally, he departed in peace. He will, I hope, haunt 
Ash Manor House no more. 

HARRY PRICE’S PLANS 


The future of the London University Council for Psychical In- 
vestigation, the successor of Harry Price’s National Laboratory for 
Psychical Research, is causing some speculation. Mr. Harry Price 
tells me that he is tired of Psychical Research. He has had about 
twelve years of it and he is not inclined to go on. The lease of his 
premises will expire next March, and he will not renew it. If 
London University will not take over his laboratory and library to 
continue psychical research within the university, he will sell out. 


His library will go as a gift to Birmingham University, the rest to 
the purchaser. 
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Without Mr. Price, there will be no London University Council 
for Psychical Investigation. Since the University refused to accept 
an endowment of £500 a year which Mr. Price offered before, it is 
not likely that they will agree to a similar proposition without the 
guiding services of Mr. Price, the Honorary Secretary. So unless 
Mr. Price changes his mind again there will be one research organi- 
zation less in London in the near future. 


MESSAGE FROM A LIVING MAN 


Signed by “M.D.”, Light has published, in its issue for July 16, a 
most interesting story regarding a communication received through 
the tilting table from a living man. I happened to know “M.D.” 
very well. She is prominent in society, a woman with a brilliant 
mind, very keenly interested in psychical research. There is no 
doubt at all as to the absolute reliability of her testimony. 

With her daughter and a German friend, a woman, she was having 
a table sitting. A communication came from one “Johnn’ for the 
German lady. The name was taken for “Johann”, but the table, 
rather angrily, corrected it to “Johnny”. The German lady knew 
a Johnny alive in Germany. The communicafor claimed to be the 
very man, asleep, and tilted out: PLIGHT, BED, FIGHT. 

The following morning the German friend received a letter from 
Johnny’s wife, saying that an old complaint, arising from his having 
been gassed in the war, had broken out again, and that he was com- 
pelled to go into a sanatorium. On further inquiry, it was learned 
that at the time of the message Johnny and his wife were speaking 
of their friend in London, that they had gone to bed early because 
he had a headache, and that in his sleep Johnny was heard uttering 
his friend’s name. 

It remains to add that Johnny and his wife are very prejudiced 
against psychic matters of any kind and that Johnny speaks no 
English. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE MANGO-SEED 


I gave some news, in a previous note, about Mr. Charles Bailey, 
the Australian apport medium. Though well advanced in age, he is 
still going strong. Here is an extraordinary story which I copy 
from a letter just received from Mr. George Garscadden, an old- 
timer in psychical research, now resident in Manly. 

“There has always been a controversy regarding the growing of 
the mango-seed. Many dozens of times this has taken place with 
Mr. Bailey as the medium. Dr. H. Moroney Whitcombe generally 
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controls the medium, but for this particular phenomenon the control 
is a Hindu spirit. About the 7th of May, Mr. Bailey handed me a 
mango-seed which came as an apport in another circle to be given 
to me. As mango-seeds are not in season just now, the seeds would 
be rather difficult to get and this particular seed was almost black. 
Dr. Whitcombe sent a request that we should prepare a pot of soil, 
water and a small cover and have same ready for the Hindu spirit 
to germinate the seed at our usual fortnightly circle, which we hold 
in Brookvale, about eleven miles from Sydney. The home in which 
we hold our circle belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Harry Murphy. Mr. 
Murphy keeps a room apart for these circles and it is not used for 
any other purpose. The circle is somewhat select and we only 
admit some friend of a member of the circle occasionally. Mr. 
Murphy has a brother named Jack Murphy, who is a wireless 
operator on board a steamship at present visiting Sydney, but while 
the ship is here he is living with his brother. When told of the 
intended experiment with the mango-seed, he was very sceptical; 
having been in India with his ship several times and having heard 
of the mango “trick”, he believed it was simply a repetition of the 
Indian jugglery trick carried out under the guise of Spiritualism. 
He was quite frank in giving expression to his scepticism. I may 
say he is not a Spiritualist and at that time knew very little about it. 

“On the circle night, May 14, 1936, Mr. Harry Murphy asked 
his brother Jack to get the pot of soil ready, and the mango-seed, 
which is somewhat large and bean-shaped, as you know, was marked 
with white Duco paint so that it could be easily identified during 
and after the circle. In due course, Dr. Whitcombe asked for the 
red light to be put on, and the Hindu spirit took control. He 
scooped out a portion of the soil and placed the seed therein, then 
covered it over, poured on some water and then put the cover over 
the pot. 

“Dr. Whitcombe resumed control and the red light was switched 
off; the circle proceeded as usual for about twenty minutes. Dr. 
Whtcombe then asked again for the red light to be put on. The 
Hindu took control, uncovered the pot and scooped out the seed. 
While doing so he somewhat jerkily remarked in broken English: 
‘This is no mango-seed, but THIS mango-seed.’ We did not know 
to what he was referring. He then took the seed out of the shell 
which, in germinating, had opened, showing a sprout and root, each 
about an inch long. He threw the shell out, the same shell as was 


put in and proved by the Duco marks, put the little plant back into 
the soil and covered it again. 
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“Dr. Whitcombe resumed control. Now, Dan Leno frequently 
comes through, tells some funny stories and makes jocular remarks. 
He now came and talking through the shastaphone said: “They put 
in peas and expect beans to come up.’ This seemed rather a point- 
less remark for him to make, and we took no notice of it. Dr. 
Whitcombe said that nothing more would be done towards growing 
the plant that evening, but asked us to keep it in the dark till the 
following circle night. I may say that the plant was anything from 
4-7-8” high with a number of leaves. Voices came through as usual 
till the end of the circle. 

“Tt was all rather puzzling. But the explanation came when the 
circle was finished. Jack Murphy laughed and said: ‘Well, now I 
am convinced that there was no trickery. When I put in the soil it 
occurred to me that if the spirits could grow a mango-seed they 
could also grow other seeds at the same time. So, unknown to 
anyone, I put in three sweet pea seeds. When the Hindu spirit 
came the second time and said “This is no mango-seed,’ he had 
contacted with the sweet pea seeds and these had germinated and 
sprouted much higher than the mango-seed.’ 

“Jack and his brother were sitting about two and a half feet away 
from the pot, and they clearly saw the shoots of the peas above the 
soil in red light. This accounts for Dan Leno’s remark, as he evi- 
dently knew what had been done, and also for the failure in having 
the plant grown as large as usual. 

“At a subsequent sitting, the plant had disappeared altogether. 
Dr. Whitcombe remarked that the Hindu had taken it away, as it 
had died. But the sweet peas were still growing and were a long 
way over the pot. 

“This surely would dispose of any doubts of growing the seed, at 
all events in Mr. Bailey’s circle. The acceleration of vibrations 
necessary for growing the mango-seed in such a short time was 
evidently concentrated on the whole pot of soil and not solely on 
the mango-seed. 

“Mr. Jack Murphy will be in London shortly with his ship and I 
will give him an introduction to you and he can go into the matter 
further if you wish. There were fourteen persons present in the 
circle, apart from the medium, who can all vouch for what hap- 
pened.” 

I hope that Mr. Jack Murphy will, indeed, call on me. It would 
be of great importance to secure his corroboration of this extra- 
ordinary story. 
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Book Reviews 


THE STORY OF PROPHECY, by Henry James Forman. Farrar 
and Rinehart. $3.00. 347 pp. 


Mr. Forman has written a fascinating book about prophecy 
throughout the ages. He starts with a chapter called “What Is 
Prophecy ?”’, but in spite of its title no reader will be surprised to 
find that he has not answered his own question. We are still a 
long way from knowing the meaning of one of mankind’s most 
amazing and well-attested powers; so, after doing obeisance—as is 
becoming customary in all books on even a remotely psychical sub- 
ject—to J. W. Dunne’s An Experiment with Time, and mentioning 
Dr. Carrel, Mr. Forman plunges into his engrossing subject with 
no further ado. 

He treats of the Grecian oracles; of the prophecies said to be 
hidden in the Great Pyramid of Egypt, of Biblical prophecy, and 
of the prophecies about the end of the world which have been 
current in all ages. He goes on to medieval prophecy and the 
prophecies of the astrologers and saints of that period, giving two 
chapters to the greatest seer of them all, Nostradamus; and at the 
end Nostradamus is as great a mystery as ever. The later Scotch, 
English and German prophets are treated, and those who foretold 
the French Revolution. Chapters on prophecies of the Great War, 
on “America in Prophecy” and “The Prophetic Future” end the 
book. Along the way, Mr. Forman has told us innumerable anec- 
dotes of prophecies which have come true. 

Most of these, necessarily, have to do with world-shaking events. 
There are none of the quiet, small prophecies here which occur 
with fair frequency to psychic subjects. The book, therefore, never 
takes up the cudgels for the sort of precognition of which Dr. 
Carrel was speaking, or whose precognitive dreams which formed 
the major part of Dunne’s examples. But the book nevertheless is 
a challenge to those who hold that such precognition is impossible, 
and they will dislike this book heartily. All others, however they 
may explain the facts which Mr. Forman sets down, will enjoy his 
book. 

It is written in popular vein, although the author has read widely 
in pursuit of his subject. At the end of the book there are notes 
for each individual chapter, as well as an excellent bibliography. 


| 
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But the scholarship is unobtrusive; the book can be read as easily 
as a light novel, and with more enjoyment. 

The Story of Prophecy is recommended, at least as recreation, 
to every reader of this JoURNAL. P. M. L. 


MATTER, MYTH, AND SPIRIT, by Dorothea Chaplin. Rider. 
8/6 (In this country $3.25). 224 pp. 


Mrs. Chaplin has brought together Keltic and Indian fragments 
of all types—names, rites, symbols, myths, legends, dances—in a sort 
of hodge-podge of information which nevertheless becomes in her 
hands an interesting and suggestive book. She draws attention to the 
number of remarkable similarities and parallels in these religious 
and ceremonial vestiges from the ends of the earth, and, in passing, 
finds other parallels among the American Indians, the Esquimaux 
and the Aztec relics which remain to us. Her book is not intended 
to be a complete exposition of her theory that the Indians of Asia 
and the Kelts of Ireland and Scotland may have a common origin, 
but is more in the nature of an introduction to such a thesis. 
Mrs. Chaplin suffers from an embarrassment of riches, and she has 
had to pile her material rather haphazardly together, but it is worth 
studying. There are several illustrations, both in photograph and 
in line drawing, a good index, and copious notes. 


MULES AND MEN, by Zora Hurston. Lippincott. $3.00. 343 pp. 


Miss Zora Hurston is a Negro, and recently she was enabled to 
return to her home in Florida to collect the folk-sayings and folk- 
ways of her own people there. If she had done no more than this 
she would have given us a most amusing book, but she did more. 
She traveled to New Orleans, where she put herself in the hands 
of the voodoo doctors, both men and women, actually becoming one 
of their pupils. She learned their spells and rites and enchantments, 
and was able to perform them herself. Although she speaks and 
thinks of herself as studying anthropology and sociology. she never- 
theless says frankly that she got effects from following vvodoo rites 
which cannot be explained by mere auto-suggestiof. Miss Hurston 
does not tell all she learned from the wise-people in New Orleans, 
but she has told enough to show us the similarity of this training 
to the training of adepts in all the mystery-religions of the world. 
In every case there is a period of trial or probation; then a period 
of fasting; then the purified candidate appears before his superiors 
to be accepted by ceremonial rites into the circle of the initiated. 
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This Miss Zora Hurston accomplished not many months ago 
within the confines of these practical and prosaic United States. 
Many a psychical researcher will wish that she could be engaged to 
write another book, one in which she would go more fully into this 
voodoo material, which she obviously has in her hands. Such a book 
might prove of great value. In the meanwhile, readers will find 
the entire book delightful. 

H. S. N. 


THE HALL OF REMEMBRANCE, by the hand of Pat Candler 
Rider 7/6 (In this country, $2.50). 223 pp. 


In a brief foreword, one who signs herself only by the initials 
“E, W.” writes: “These letters came to me unsought through the 
instrumentality of my friend, Pat Candler, during the years which 
have elapsed since Andrew—my seven-months’ husband—passed in 
Johannesburg, S.A.” She goes on to say that having regarded the 
letters as too sacred for public discussion, she has now decided to 
pass them on in the hope that they may be helpful to others as 
they have been to her. 

It is graceless in the circumstances to engage in criticism, but it 
is difficult to see how the contents of this book could afford consola- 
tion or any other agreeable feeling to anyone. The script bears no 
relation to the many psychic records which, while lacking any real 
evidence that a lost one is communicating, still are expressions of 
human sentiments that make it easy to understand how they have 
been helpful to those bereaved. The Hall of Remembrance is, in 
essence, merely a fantastic novelette, of a rather low grade of 
imagination and inept style, with a few pages at each end cast in 
more or less orthodox spiritualistic vein to indicate that the whole 
has been automatically produced. It may have been actually so 
produced, but it departs so far from similar documents that it does 
not at once carry conviction. 

The “communicating spirit” explains on an early page that he has 
found in the Beyond a place where he can witness events of the 
past, including his previous lives on earth. There is first a brief 
account of his life as a member of a royal family “centuries and 
centuries ago in India”, when he was doomed to death by slow 
torture by a wicked Princess. Following this, in a section called 
“An Interlude Between Two Life Stories”, more than five-sixths 
of the book consists of a bizarre and impossible tale, when the 
narrator was Ei in a land whose god was Ay, and he was pursued 
and done to death by another evil Princess . . . It is to be feared 
that some one has been deceived as to the nature of this document. 
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MAGICIAN AND LEECH, by Warren R. Dawson, F.R.S.E. 
London: Methuen. 7/6 (In this country, $2.50). 159 pp. 


This small volume is of more interest to physicians and historians 
of medicine than to psychical researchers; but there are nevertheless 
pages of considerable interest for the latter. Mr. Dawson tells us 
that it is obvious from the many papyri on the subject which have 
been deciphered among the Egyptians, that sickness was looked upon 
as a consequence of a possessing spirit, and that this possessing 
entity might be any recently dead person. To persuade, threaten 
or deceive the possessing spirit to leave the sufferer was the first 
concern of the magician-leech. Anointings, internal medication and 
spells were used for the purpose, and, it is Mr. Dawson’s thesis, 
as certain of these drugs and ointments showed themselves effi- 
cacious, they tended to be retained, and used with or without the 
accompanying spells; thus a rudimentary pharmacology was born. 

Mr. Dawson gives no sign of believing in the efficacy of any of 
the spells, nor does he treat respectfully the few tales of magicians’ 
wonders that he recounts. 


D. L. 





In the January issue of the JouRNAL was published a review of 
The Great Problem by George Lindsay Johnson, which our reviewer 
called “a valuable addition to any psychical library”. The review 
was based on the English edition of the book. It has now been pub- 
lished in this country under the title Does Man Survive? (Harper, 
$3.50). 


Dr. Alexander Cannon’s book, The Science of Hypnotism, re- 
viewed here in July from the English edition, has likewise now 
been issued in this country (E. P. Dutton, $1.50). 





